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The text of “Piétures,”’ with the accom- 
panying comments, 1s reprinted, with slight 
changes, from the Southwest Review, by the 
kind permission of that magazine. 


INTRODUCTION | 


HE pre-natal growth of “Leaves of Grass” 

becomes clearer all the while. The manu- 
script notebook printed here, from the large and 
valuable collection of Whitmaniana of Mr. Henry 
Goldsmith of New York, adds materially to that 
elucidation. It 1s extremely interesting, not only 
because of its length and because of the fact that 
it contains the germ of a number of later poems, 
but because it makes tt possible for us now to see 
the same poem evolving through three or four 
stages of growth. All the other early notebooks — 
were miscellaneous collections of poems, poem 
outlines, or plans for poems. But this whole note- 
book—what has not been cut out—ts devoted to 
a single poem of the catalogue type called “Pic- 
tures.” On the title page Whitman has instruét- 
ed himself to ‘‘break all this into several Pic- 
tures ;” and this he did, scattering passages from 
it widely through his editions from 1855 to 1881. 
But originally it was an attempt at a poem like 
“Faces” or “Salut au Monde !’’—the semplest 


poem structure he employed and one to be found 
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most frequently in his earlier editions. The faded 
ink and the stained pages indicate the great age 
of the manuscript ; but the date 1s determined by 
passages that were to be used in the 1855 edition, 
and one passage which 1s praétically identical 
with a line in Manuscript Notebook 4A (1854) 
published in The American Mercury for Decem- 
ber 1924, and by another which seems to have 
come between Manuscript Notebooks 1 and 2 
(1848-50, say). A number of passages have been 
cut from the book for use elsewhere, some of which 
perhaps found their way into Dr. Bucke’s ““ Notes 
and Fragments.”’ A good many emendations have 
been made in pencil at one time or another ; but 
in quoting the manuscript I shall usually give 
the passage as emended, preserving the original 
draft only when peculiarly significant, and then 
in brackets. 

The original tdea of this poem goes back to a 
scrap of manuscript left to Dr. Bucke : 


Poem of Pittures. Each verse presenting a 
picture of some charatteristic scene, event, 
group or personage—old or new, other coun- 
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tries or our own country. Picture of one of 
the Greek games—wrestling, or the chariot 
race, or running. Spanish bull fight. 


Another hint of the poem, now in rhythmical 
lines, 1s also preserved in Bucke’s “Notes :”’ 


O Walt Whitman, show us some pictures ; 

America always Pictorial! And you Walt 
Whitman to name them 

Yes, in a little house I keep suspended many 
pictures—it is not a fixed house, 

It is round—Behold! it has room for Amer- 
ica, north and south, seaboard and inland, 
persons... 


Concerning this, Dr. Bucke notes that 1t “belongs 
about 1880.’ No doubt the reason for his think- 
ing so was the fact that it was not till the 1881 
edition that Whitman published his little poem, 
“My Préture-Gallery :” 


In a little house keep I pi€tures suspended, it 
is not a fix’d house, 

It is round, it is only a few inches from one 
side to the other ; 
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Yet behold, it has room for all the shows of 
the world, all memories ! 

Here the tableaus of life, and here the group- 
ings of death; _ 

Here, do you know this? this is cicerone him- 
self, 

With finger rais’d he points to the prodigal 
pictures. 


But Dr. Bucke was in error, for these lines, in 
somewhat cruder form, are to be found m the 
original: manuscript I am now about to repro- 
duce, a manuscript which certainly dates before 
1855, and probably about 1850. 

A critical evaluation of this manuscript poem 
1s unnecessary here, for its merits and demerits 
are obvious enough. But it has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized that the value of such ‘‘cata- 
logue” poems lies in their biographical signif- 
wcance rather than in thetr poetic effect. Each is 
a microcosm of the whole “Leaves of Grass,” 
which the author looked upon less as a book than 
as a prcture of himself in all his cosmopolitan 
diversity. And the more we learn of the facts of 
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Whitman’s comprehensive life, whether experi- 
ence, reading, or meditation, the more we realize 
that before each thumb-nail picture was set down 
on paper it had really been hung, as a personal 
possession, on the walls of his‘ Prcture-Gallery.”” 


Emory Holloway 
Brooklyn, March, 1927 


The superimposed numerals refer to certain 
notes which will be found in a separate section 


at the end of the book. 


Per TEES 


N a little house pictures I keep, 
Many pictures hang suspended— 
It is not a fixed house, 
It is round—it is but a few inches from 
one side of it to the other side, 
But behold! it has room enough—in it, 
hundreds and thousands, all the varieties ; 

Here! do you know this? this is cicerone 
himself; 

And here, see you, my own States—and here 
the world itself rolling* through the air ; 
And there, on the walls hanging, portraits of 

women and men, carefully kept, 

This is the portrait of my dear mother—and 
this of my father—and these of my brothers 
and sisters; — : 

This, (I name everything as it comes,) ‘This 
is a beautiful statue, long lost, dark buried, 
but never destroyed—now found by me, 
and restored to the light; 

ee 
There five men, a group of sworn friends, 
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stalwart, bearded, determined, work their 
way together through all the troubles and 
impediments of the world; 

[ And that is a magical wondrous mirror— 
long it lay clouded, but the cloud has 
pass’'d away, 

It is now a clean and bright mirror—it will 
show you all you can conceive of, all you 
wish to behold; | 

And that is a pi€ture intended for Death—it is 
very beautiful—(what else is so beautiful 
as Death?) 

There is represented the Day, full of efful- 
gence—full of seminal lust and love—full 
of action, life, strength, aspiration, 

And there the Night, with mystic beauty, full 

. Of love also, and full of greater life,—the 
Night, showing where the stars are ; 

There is a picture of Adam in Paradise—side 
by side with him Eve, (the Earth’s bride 
and the Earth’s bridegroom ; ) 

There is an old Egyptian temple—and again, 
a Greek temple, of white marble; 
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There are Hebrew prophets chanting, rapt, 
extatic-——and here is Homer; 

Here is one singing canticles in an unknown 
tongue, before the Sanskrit was, 

And here a Hindu sage, with his recitative in 
Sanskrit ; 

And here the divine Christ expounds eternal 
truths—expounds the Soul, 

And here he appears en-route to Calvary, 
bearing the cross—See you, the blood and 
sweat streaming down his face, his neck ;? 

And here, behold, a picture of once imperial 
Rome, full of palaces—full of masterful 
warriors ; 

And here, the questioner, the Athenian of the 
classical time—Socrates, in the market- 
place, 

[O divine tongue! I too grow silent under 
your elenchus, | 

O you with bare feet, and bulging belly! 

I saunter along, following you, and obedi- 
ently listen ; 3 
And here Athens itself—it is a clear forenoon, 
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Young men, pupils, colleét in the gardens of © 
a favorite master, waiting for him, 

Some, crowded in groups, listen to the har- 
rangues or arguments of the elder ones, 
Elsewhere, single figures, undisturbed by the 
buzz around them, lean against pillars, or 
within recesses, meditating, or studying 

from manuscripts, 

Here and there, couples or trios, young and 
old, clear-faced, and of perfect physique, 
walk with twined arms, in divine friend- 
ship, happy 4 

Till, beyond, the master appears advancing— 
his form shows above the crowd, a head 
taller than they, 

His gait is erett, calm and dignified—his fea- 
tures are colossal—he is old, yet his fore- 
head has no wrinkles, 

Wisdom undisturbed, self-respeét, fortitude 
unshaken, are in his expression, his person- 
ality ; 

Wait till he speaks—what God’s voice is that, 
sounding from his mouth? 
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He places virtue and self-denial above all the 
rest, 

He shows to what a glorious height the man 
may ascend, 

He shows how independent one may be of 
fortune—how triumphant over fate ; 

—And here again, this picture tells a story of 
the Olympic games, 

See you, the chariot races? See you, the box- 
ers boxing, and the runners running ? 

See you, the poets off there reciting their po- 
ems and tragedies, to crowds of listeners ? 

—And here, (for I have all kinds, ) here is Col- 
umbus setting sail from Spain on his voy- 
age of discovery ; 

This again is a series after the great French 
revolution, 

This is the taking of the Bastile, the prison— 
this the execution of the king, 

This is the queen on her way to the scaffold— 
those are the guillotines ; 5 

—But this opposite, (abruptly changing, ) is 
a picture from the prison-ships of my own 
old city—Brooklyn city ;° 
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And now a merry recruiter passes, with fife and 
drum, seeking who will join his troop ;7 
ks 
And there is an old European martyrdom— 
See you, the crackling fire—See the ag- 
onized contortions of the limbs, and the 
writhing of the lips! See the head thrown 

back ; 

And here is a picture of triumph—a General 
has returned, after a victory—the city turns 
out to meet him, 

And here is the portrait of the English king, 
Charles the First, (are you a judge of phys- 
iognomy ?) Pais: 

_ And here isa funeral procession in the country, 

A beloved daughter is carried in her coffin— 

‘there follow the parents and neighbors ; 

And here, see you—here walks the Boston 
truckman, by the side of his string-team— 
see the three horses, pacing stately, saga- 
cious, one ahead of another ; 

And this—whose picture is this ? 

Who is this, with rapid feet, curious, gay— 
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going up and down Mannahatta, through 
the streets, along the shores, working his 
way through the crowds, observing and 
singing ? 8 

And this head of melancholy Dante, poet of 
penalties—poet of hell ; 

But this is a portrait of Shakespear, limner of 
feudal European lords (here are my hands, 
my brothers—one for each of you;) 

—And there are wood-cutters, cutting down 
trees in my north coast woods—see you, 
the axe uplifted ; 

And that is a picture of a fish-market—see 
there the shad, the flatfish, the large hali- 
but;—there a pile of lobsters, and there 
another of oysters ; 

Opposite, a drudge in the kitchen, working, 
tired—and there again the laborer, in 
stained clothes, sour-smelling, sweaty— 
and again black persons and criminals, 

And there the frivolous person—and there a 
crazy enthusiast—and there a young man 
lies sick of a fever, and is soon to die; 9 
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This, again, is a Spanish bull-fight—see, the 
animal with bent head, fiercely advancing ; 

And here, see you, a picture of a dream of de- 
spair (is it unsatisfied love?) 

Phantoms, countless, men and women, after 
death, wandering ; 

And there are flowers and fruits—see the 
grapes, decked off with vine-leaves ; 

But see this !—see where graceful and stately 
the young queen-cow walks at the head of 
the large drove, leading the rest ; 

And there are building materials—brick, lime, 
timber, paint, glass, and iron, (so now you 
can build what you like ;) 

And this black portrait—this head, huge, 
frowning, sorrowful,—it is Lucifer’s por- 
trait—the denied God’s portrait, 

(But I do not deny him—though cast out and 
rebellious, he ismy God as muchas any ;)?° 

And again the heads of three other Gods—the 
God Beauty, the God Beneficence, and the 
God Universality, (they also are mine,) ™ 

a 
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And there an Arab caravan, halting—See you, 
the palm trees, the camels, and the stretch 
of hot sand far away ; 

And there are my woods of Kanada, in winter, 
with ice and snow, 

And here is my Oregon hunting-hut, See me 
emerging from the door, bearing my rifle in 
my hand, 

But there, see you, a reminiscence from over 
sea—a very old Druid, walking the woods 
of Albion, * 

And there, singular, on ocean waves, down- 
ward, buoyant, swift, over the waters, an 
occupied coffin floating ; ™ 

SS 

And there, rude grave-mounds in California— 
and there a path worn in the grass 

cancers 

And there hang scenes painted from my Kan- 
sas life—and there from what I saw in the 
Lake Superior region ; 

And here mechanics work in their shops, in 
towns— There the carpenter shoves his jack- 
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plane—there the blacksmith stands by his 


anvil, leaning on his upright hammer * 

This is Chicago, [my great city, | with railroad 
depots, with trains arriving and departing 
—and, in their places, immense stores of 
grain, meat, and lumber *© 

And here are my slave-gangs, South, at work 
upon the roads, the women indifferently 
with the men—see, how clumsy, hideous, 
black, panting, grinning, sly, besotted, 
sensual, shameless ; 

And this ofascene afar in the North, the arétic 
—those are the corpses of lost explorers, 
(no chaplets of roses will ever cap their icy 
graves—but | put a chaplet in this poem, 
for you, you sturdy English heros ; ) 

But here, now, copious—see you, here, the 
Wonders of eld, the famed Seven, 

The Olympian statue this, and this the Arte- 
mesian tomb, 

Pyramid this, Pharos this, and this the shrine 
of Diana, 

These Babylon’s gardens, and this Rhodes’ 
high-lifted marvel, 
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(But for all that, nigh, at hand, see, a wonder 
beyond any of them, 

Namely, yourself—the form and thoughts of 
a man, 

A man! because all the world, and all the in- 
ventions of the world are but the food of 
the body and the soul of one man;) * 

And here, while ages have grown upon ages, 

Piétures of youths and greybeards, Pagan, and 
Jew, and Christian, 

Some retiring to caves—some in schools and 
piled libraries, 

To pore with ceaseless fervor over the myth 
of the Infinite, 

But ever recoiling, Pagan and Jew and Chris- 
tian, 

As from a haze more dumb and thick than 
vapor above the hot sea; 

—And here nov, (for all varieties, I say, hang 
in this little house, ) 

A string of my Iroquois, aborigines—see you, 
where they march in single file, without 
noise, very cautious, through passages in 
the old woods, *® 
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O a husking frolic in the West—see you, the 


large rude barn—see you, young and old, 
laughing and joking, as they husk the ears 
of corn; 19 

And there in a city, a stormy political meet- 
ing—a torch-light procession—candidates 
avowing themselves to the people ; 

And here is the Lascar I noticed once in Asia 
—here he remains still, pouring money in- 
to the sea, as an offering to demons, for 
favor ; 

And there, in the midst of a group, a quell’d 
revolted slave, cowering, 

See you, the hand-cuffs, the hopple, and the 
blood-stain’d cowhide ; 7° 

And there hang, side by side, certain close 
comrades of mine—a Broadway stage- 
driver, a lumberman of Maine, and a deck- 
hand of a Mississippi steamboat ; 

And again the?* young man of Mannahatta, 
the celebrated rough, 

(The one I love well—let others sing whom 
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they may—here him I sing, for a thousand 
years ! )?? 

And there a historic piece—see you, where 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia sits reading 
Rousseau, the Swiss, and [then] compil- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, the 
American compatt ; 

And there, tall and slender, stands Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, of New England, at the lec- 
turer’s desk, lecturing 3 

And there is my Congress in session in the 
Capitol—there are my two Houses in ses- 


sion ; rae uae 


And here, behold two war-ships, saluting each 
other—behold the smoke, bulging, spread- 
ing, in round clouds from the guns and 
sometimes hiding the ships ; 

And there, on the level banks of the James 
river, in Virginia, stand the mansions of the 
planters ; 

And here an old black man, stone-blind, with 
a placard on his hat, sits low at the corner, 
ofa street, begging, humming hymn-tunes 
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nasally all day to himself and receives small 
gifts 574 

And this, out at sea, is a signal-bell—see you, 
where it is built ona reef, and ever dolefully 
keeps tolling, to warn mariners ; 

And this pi€ture shows what once happened 
in one of Napoleon’s greatest battles, 

(The tale was conveyed to me by an old 
French soldier, ) 

In the height of the roar and carnage of the 
battle, all of a sudden, from some unac- 
countable cause, the whole fury of the op- 
posing armies subsided—there was a perfect 
calm, 

It lasted almost a minute—not a gun was fired 
—all was petrified, 

It was more solemn and awful than all the roar 
and slaughter ; 

—And here, (for still I name them as they 
come, ) here are my timber-towers, guiding 
logs down a stream in the North; 

And here a glimpse of my treeless Ilanos, 
where they skirt the Colorado, and sweep 
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for a thousand miles on either side of the 
Rocky mountains ; 
* Kk OK 

And there, on the whaling ground, in the 
Pacific, is a sailor, perched at the top-mast 
head, on the look out, 

(You can almost hear him crying out, 
There-e-’s white water, or The-e-re’s black 
skin ;) 5 

But here, (look you well,) see here the phal- 
lic choice of America, a full-sized man 
or woman—a natural well-trained man or 
woman 

(The phallic choice of America leaves the 
finesse of cities, and all the returns of com- 
merce or agriculture, and the magnitude of 
geography, and achievements of literature 
and art, and all the shows of exterior vic- 
tory, to enjoy the breeding of full-sized 
men, or one full-sized man or woman, un- 
conquerable and simple ;) *° 

ieee) ; 
—For all those have I in a round house hang- 
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ing—such pictures have I—and they are 
but little, 

For wherever I have been, has afforded me 
superb pictures, 

And whatever I have heard has given me per- 
fect pictures, 

Andevery hour of the day and night has given 
with me copious pictures, 

And every rod of land or sea affords me, as 
long as I live, inimitable pictures. 77 


NOTES 


1 (page 13). Whitman at first used bowling 
instead of rolling. 


2 (page 15). This passage became, in “Salut 

au Monde !”? (1856): 

I hear the Hebrew reading his records and 
psalms, 

[hear the rhythmic myths of the Greeks, and 
the strong legends of the Romans, 

I hear the tale of the divine life and bloody 
death of the beautiful God the Christ, 

I hear the Hindoo teaching his favorite pupil 
the loves, wars, adages, transmitted safely 
to this day from poets who wrote three 
thousand years ago. 


3 (page 15). In 1885 Whitman wrote of him- 
self, over a pseudonym, “‘I know an old book- 
stand man who always speaks of him as Soc- 
rates. But in one respect the likeness 1s entirely 
deficient. Whitman never argues, disputes, or 
holds or invites a cross-questioning bout with 
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any human being.” In the days of his youthful 
reformatory fervor, however, he did make use of 
the Socratic method in argument, and doubtless 
his mystical trances were similar to the Greek 
philosopher’s possession by his demon. 


4 (page 16). There can be little doubt that one 
of the sources of “Calamus” was Whitman’s 
early knowledge of Greek friendship, though he 
may have been unaware when he wrote ““Cala- 
mus’ that Greek friendship had also a sad deca- 


dence. 


5 (page 17). When, inspired by the religious 
and poetic afflatus which he experrenced at some 
time between the composition of this rather un- 
wmaginative poem and the composttion of the first 
edition of “Leaves of Grass,’ Whitman worked 
these impressionistic jottings into imaginative 
wholes, this line and one below 1t were included 
in a passage identifying himself with heroes and 
martyrs : 


All the beautiful disdain and calmness of 
martyrs 
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The old woman that was chained and burnt 
with dry wood, and her children looking 
on. 

The great queens that walked serenely to the 
block, ete. 


As this passage appears in Manuscript Note- 
book 2 (printed in“ The Uncolleéted Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman,” Vol. IL) I take tt that 
“Pittures” 1s the second oldest manuscript note- 
book we have, 1f not older. 


6 (page 17). In 1855: 
What sobers the Brooklyn boy as he looks 
down the shores of the Wallabout and re- 


members the prison ships. 


7 (page 18). Dr. Bucke’s “Notes,” p. 15, con- 
tains aversion of this passage showing how what 
was at first purely objective in Whitman becomes 
subjective and egocentric : 


Hear my fife! I am a recruiter, 
Come, who will join my troop? 


8 (page 19). A portrait of himself. 


52 NOTES 
9 (page 19). Compare passage in Bucke, p. 12: 

We effuse spirituality and immortality, 

We put a second brain to the brain, 

We put second eyes to the eyes and second 
ears to the ears, 

Then the drudge in the kitchen—then the la- 
borer in his stained clothes—then the black 
person, criminals, barbarians—are no more 
inferior to the rest. 

The frivolous and the blunderer are not to be 
laughed at as before, 

The cheat, the crazy enthusiast, the unsuccess- 
ful man, come under the same law as any. 


10 (page 20). In Bucke, p. 19: 
Tam a hell-name and a curse: 
Black Lucifer was not dead ; 
Or if he was I am his sorrowful, terrible heir ; 
Iam the God of revolt—deathless, sorrowful, 
vast ; whoever oppresses me 
I will either destroy him or he shall release me. 


In still a different form this was used in “ The 
Sleepers”? (1855 ). 
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11 (page 20). This, with passages in Bucke and 
in Manuscript Notebooks 4A and 6, shows that, 
long before its publication in 1865-6, the unique 
theology of “Chanting the Square Deific’”’ was a 
subject of Whitman’s poetic meditation. 


12 (page 21). The first person in this passage 
was substituted later. See “Starting from Pau- 
manok” (1860). 


13 (page 21). In “Salut au Monde!” (1856): 
I see where druids walk’d the groves of Mona, 

I see the mistletoe and vervain. 

Whitman had made a careful study of the 
Druids ; it must not be supposed that all of his 
catalogues came out of the geography or the dic- 
tionary. 


14 (page 21). This singular image appears also 
in Manuscript Notebook 4A. 


15 (page 22). In the ‘Song of Myself” (1855) 
these passages became much more suggestive and 
picturesque. For example : 
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The carpenter dresses his plank... 
the tongue of his foreplane whistles its wild 
ascending lisp. 


16 (page 22). Used in “Mediums” (1860): 


They shall fully enjoy materialism and the 
sight of produéts, they shall enjoy the sight 
of the beef, lumber, bread-stuffs, of Chi- 
cago the great city. 


17 (page 23). Compare “A Song for Occupa- 
tions” (1855) and “To You’ (1856). 


18 (page 23). This was developed in ‘Our Old 

Feuillage’”? (1860 ): 

In arriere, the peace-talk with the Iroquois, 
the aborigines—the calumet, the pipe of 
good-will arbitration, and indorsement, 

The sachem blowing the smoke first toward 
the sun and then toward the earth, 

The drama of the scalp-dance-ena€ted with 
painted faces and guttural exclamations, 
The setting out of the war-party—the long 

and stealthy march, 
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The single file—the swinging hatchets—the 


surprise and slaughter of enemies. 


19 (page 24). This passage, instead of being 
developed was stripped of its details and com- 
bined with others in the “Song of Myself:” 

At apple-pealings, wanting kisses for all the 
red fruit I find, 

At musters and beach-parties and friendly bees 
and huskings and house-raisings. 


20 (page 24). Developed in “Song of Myself,” 
section 33. 


21 (page 24). The manuscript read originally 
a young man imstead of the young man. 


22 (page 25). When Whatman decided to make 
“Leaves of Grass’ at once autobiographic and 
typical, he identified himself with this “‘cele- 
brated rough :” 

Walt Whitman, an American, one of the 
roughs, a kosmos (1855). 


36 NOTES 

23 (page 25). Added to the manuscript in pen- 
cil. There 1s other evidence that Whitman had 
heard Emerson leéture. 

24 (page 26). Compare “Song of Myself,” sec- 
tion 37: 
Askers embody themselves in me and I am 

embodied in them, 

I project my hat, sit shame-faced, and beg. 


—~ 


25 (page 27). Compare “‘A Song of Joys” 

(1660) 3%," 

O the whaleman’s joys! O I cruise my old 
cruise again! 

I feel the ship’s motion under me, I feel the 

Atlantic breezes fanning me, 


I hear the cry again sent down from the mast- 
head, There—she blows ! 


and the rest of a description too vivid to have come 
from anyone but Melville. 


26 (page 27). In the margin opposite the last 
two lines Whitman has charged himself to take 
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the passage out and make a paragraph of it. Of 
course tt grew into all the “Children of Adam’ 
poems. 


27 (page 28). A Bucke manuscript, p.14, has 
And to me each acre of the land and sea ex- 
hibits marvellous pi€tures. 


But in the 1860 edition (“Leaves of Grass, 
No. 8, now ‘Miracles’ ) it becomes character- 
istic Whitman free verse : 

To me every hour of the light and dark is a 
miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a Ae 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth 
is spread with the same, 

Every foot of the interior swarms with the 
same ; 

Every spear of grass—the frames, limbs, or- 
gans, of men and women, and all that con- 
cerns them, 

All these to me are unspeakably perfect mir- 
acles. 


~~ 


Patt j 
sees 


HIS first edition of “Pidtures” by Walt 

W hitman consists of seven hundred cop- 
ies, three hundred and fifty of which are to be 
sold in the United States by James Wells and 
three hundred and fifty in England by Faber 
& Gwyer, Lid. Vignette of the June House 
from a wood-engraving by Leon Underwood. 
Typography etc., by James Hendrickson. 


We 


Printed for The June House, the type being 
set by hand, by Earl Widtman at the Press of 
M. J. Widiman, Utica, New York, April— 
August, 1927. 
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